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Synopsis of Results — continued. 
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V. — Description of the Neighbourhood of Somerset, Cape York, Aus- 
tralia. By John Jakdine, Esq., Police-Magistrate, Somerset, 
Cape York. 

Bead, January 22, 1866. 

The portion of country to which my observations particularly 
apply is that which I think may correctly be termed the York 
Peninsula Proper, and comprises the land lying to the northward 
of a line drawn from the estuary of the Kennedy River, at the 
head of Newcastle Bay, to the opposite or north-west coast. The 
general course of the Kennedy Biver runs in this line, and from 
the head of the tideway to the north-west coast the breadth of 
land does not exceed 6 miles. The mouth of the river falling 
into the sea a short distance to the southward of Barn Island will 
be nearly met by the western extremity of this line. 

The land on the neck thus formed presents singular features. 
There is no denned or visible watershed ; a succession of low 
irregular ridges, divided by swampy flats, extends from coast to 
coast, and the sources of the streams running into either overlap in 
a most puzzling manner. The large ant-hills which are spread 
over the whole of this country may be taken as sure indicators of 
the nature of the soils ; on the ridges a reddish sandy loam, inter- 
mixed with ironstone gravel, prevails'; on the flats a thin layer 
of decomposed vegetable matter overlays a white sand, bearing 
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melalcuca and pandanus, with a heavy undergrowth of a plant much 
resembling tall heath. Nearly every flat has its stream of clear 
water ; the elegant " pitcher " plant grows abundantly on the 
margins. The timber is poor and stunted, chiefly bloodwood and 
grevillea, and the grass is coarse and wiry. 

Leaving this neck of barren and uninteresting country the land 
to the northward rises, and a distinct division or spine is formed, 
ending in Cape York. From it, on the other side, spurs run down 
to the coast, frequently ending in abrupt precipices overhanging 
the sea ; in other places gradually declining to the narrow belt of 
flat land which occasionally borders the shore. The formation is, 
I may say, entirely sandstone, overlaid in many places by a layer 
of lava-like ironstone. Porphyry occurs occasionally in large 
masses, split and standing erect in large columns, at a distance 
resembling basalt. The sandstone is of the coarsest quality, almost 
a conglomerate, and is soft and friable ; exposure to the air might 
probably harden it, if quarried, when it would be available for 
rough building. The ridges, with very few exceptions, are topped 
with large blocks of ferruginous sandstone, irregularly cast about, 
and are covered with a thick scrub, laced and woven together 
with a variety of vines and climbers; while the small valleys 
intervening bear a strong growth of tall grass, through which 
numerous creeping plants twine in all directions, some of them 
bearing beautiful flowers. Among them I may particularise two 
species of ipomaa, which I believe to be undescribed, and a vine- 
like plant, bearing clusters of fruit much resembling in appearance 
black Hambro' grapes, wholesome and pleasant to the taste. The 
scrubs are formed of an immense variety of trees and shrubs, far 
too numerous for me to name, were I able to do so. Some of 
them have fine foliage, and bear handsome flowers and agreeably- 
tasted fruit, and would form most ornamental additions to our 
southern gardens and pleasure-grounds. Several species of the 
numerous climbing-plants produce a fine and strong fibre, from 
which the natives make their fishing-lines. Some fine varieties of 
palm are found on the moister lands near the creeks, two espe- 
pecially elegant, a seqforthia and a caryota. A wild banana, 
with small but good fruit, is also found in such localities. On the 
open grounds the bloodwood, Moreton Bay ash, and a strong- 
growing acacia are the principal trees. Timber for building is 
scarce, and of very indifferent quality. The ironbark and pine are 
unknown here. 

The soil on these grounds is a reddish loam, more or less sandy, 
and thickly covered with a coarse ironstone gravel. Much of the 
ironstone has a strong magnetic property, so much so as to sus- 
pend a needle ; and it was found a great inconvenience by Mr. 
Surveyor Wilson, from its action on the instruments. As the land 
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descends, the soil becomes more sandy. Near the creeks patches 
with a considerable mixture of vegetable loam are found, which 
would be suitable for the growth of vegetables, bananas, &c. The 
grass is generally long and coarse, and, soon after the rainy 
season ceases, becomes, under the influence of the strong south- 
east winds, withered and dry. Horses and cattle keep their con- 
dition fairly, but sheep do not thrive ; the country is quite unsuited 
to them. Goats may be kept with advantage, and pigs find an 
abundant supply of food in the scrubs and swamps. 

In the zoology of the district, the careful researches of Mr. 
M'Gillivray, the naturalist attached to Her Majesty's surveying- 
ship Rattlesnake, have left little room for the discovery of many 
positive novelties. I have, however, been able to note many inte- 
resting facts in the economy and habits of the birds, especially 
such as relate to their migration. Several of the species found 
here are season visitors of New South Wales, and it is interesting 
to compare the times of their arrival and departure in this place 
with those in the southern cokiny. 

The animals afford small variety. The dingo or native dog, 
four species of the smaller kangaroos, and two other marsupials 
are found. One, an elegant little squirrel-like opossum, striped 
lengthways with black and white, I believe to be new. 

Birds are more plentiful. My collection comprises more than 
one hundred species of land-birds, many of them remarkable for 
beauty of plumage and peculiarity of form, structure, and habit. 
Among the most remarkable are the great black macaw (Micro- 
glossus aterrimus), the magnificent rifle-bird (Ptiloris magnified), 
and the rare and beautiful wood-kingfisher (Tanysiptera sylvia). 
The latter first made its appearance here on the 30th of November 
last. On the afternoon and night of the 28th and the 29th of that 
month there was a heavy storm of rain, with wind from the north- 
east, and the next morning the bush along the shore was ringing 
with the cries of the new arrivals. To my constant inquiries of 
the blacks for this bird I was always told by them that when the 
wind and rain came from the north-east the birds would come, 
and their prediction was verified to the letter. They also say the 
birds come from Dowdai (New Guinea). I think this probable, 
as several of the birds described by the French naturalist, M. 
Lesson, as found by him in New Guinea have also appeared here 
for the breeding season. The Megapodius Tumulus is also 
worthy of mention on account of the surprising structure of its nest. 
The mound resembles and is composed of the same materials as 
that of the brush-turkey ( Talegalla), but it is very much larger. 
Some that I have measured are upwards of 30 feet in diameter at 
the base, and rise, at the natural angle, to a height of 15 feet or 
more. It is wonderful how birds so comparatively diminutive can 
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accumulate so large a pile, These birds live in pairs, and several 
pairs use the same mound. The eggs are deposited at a depth 
of from 1 to 3 feet ; the heat at that depth is very great, more 
than the hand can bear for any length of time. I cannot say 
whether the young, when released from the mounds, are tended 
by the parents ; they, however, return and roost in the mounds at 
night. The flesh of the Megapodius is dark and flavourless, being 
a mass of hard muscle and sinew. Birds which may be called 
game are not numerous. The brush-turkey (Talegalla), the 
Megapodius, several species of pigeon, with a few ducks and quail, 
comprise the whole. 

Fish are in abundance and in great variety, some of them 
of strange form and singular brilliancy of colouring. The grey 
mullet, the bream — a fish much resembling in general appearance 
the English pike — and several others, are excellent eating. 

Three species of turtle are plentiful during the season — that is, 
the period when they approach the shores to deposit their eggs : 
the green, the hawksbill, and another species which grows to a 
much larger size than either of the above. The natives take large 
numbers of the former ; indeed, from the month of November till 
February turtle forms their principal food. The green turtle are 
taken in the water by the blacks, who display great address in 
"turning" them. They are approached when asleep on the 
surface ; the black slips gently from his canoe and disappears 
under water, and, rising beneath the animal, by a sudden effort 
turns it on its back, and by a strong wrench to the fore-flipper 
disables it from swimming. The fisherman is assisted by his com- 
panions in the canoe, and a line is secured to the turtle. This is 
hazardous sport, and deep wounds are frequently inflicted by the 
sharp edges of the shells, which in the female turtle are very 
sharp. 

A singular mode of taking the hawkbill turtle is followed by the 
natives here. This custom, though said to be known so long back 
as the time of the discovery of America by Columbus, is so strangely 
interesting that I will give a short account of it as I have seen it 
practised. A species of sucking-fish (Remora) is used. On the 
occasion to which I allude, two of these were caught by the blacks 
in the small pools in a coral reef, care being taken not to injure 
them. They were laid in the bottom of a canoe, and covered 
over with wet sea-weed — a strong fishing-line having been pre- 
viously fastened to the tail of each. Four men went in the canoe ; 
one steering with a paddle in the stern, one paddling on either 
side, and one in the fore-part, looking out for the turtle and attending 
to the fishing-lines ; while I sat on a sort of stage fixed midship, 
supported by the outrigger-poles. The day was very calm and 
warm, and the canoe was allowed to drift with the current, which 
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runs very strong on these shores. A small turtle was seen, and 
the sucking-fish was put into the water. At first it swam lazily 
about, apparently recovering the strength which it had lost by 
removal from its native element ; but presently it swam slowly in 
the direction of the turtle, till out of sight ; in a very short time 
the line was rapidly carried out, there was a jerk, and the turtle 
was fast. The line was handled gently for two or three minutes, 
the steersman causing the canoe to follow the course of the turtle 
with great dexterity. It was soon exhausted and hauled up to 
the canoe. It was a small turtle, weighing a little under 40 lbs., 
but the sucking-fish adhered so tenaciously to it, as to raise it from 
the ground, when held up by the tail, and this some time after being 
taken out of the water. A strong breeze coming on, the canoe 
had to seek the shore without any more sport. 1 have seen turtle 
weighing more than 100 lbs., which had been taken in the manner 
described. Though large numbers of the hawksbill turtle are 
taken by the Cape York natives, it is very difficult to procure the 
shell from them ; they are either too lazy to save it, or if they do 
so, it is bartered to the Islanders of Torres Straits, who use it 
for making masks and other ornaments. 

Although there is a considerable variety of reptiles, snakes do 
not appear to be very numerous. The common brown snake and 
death-adder are found ; carpet-snakes appear to be the most 
common, and grow to a large size. They have been very trouble- 
some by killing our poultry at night. They seem to be blood- 
thirsty creatures, frequently killing much larger animals than they 
can possibly swallow, and are not satisfied with one victim at a 
time. One which was killed in my fowl-house had three half- 
grown chickens compressed in its folds, and held one in its jaws. 
A short time since I was roused in the middle of the night 
by the piteous cry of a young kangaroo dog, and on running out 
found it rolling on the ground in the coils of a large carpet-snake. 
The dog was severely bitten in the loin, but in the morning was 
quite well, proving that the bite of this reptile is innocuous. This 
snake measured nearly 12 feet in length. 

Crocodiles are found in numbers in the Kennedy Eiver and a 
lagoon, which has communication with its estuary. They are 
also seen occasionally in the bays in Albany Passage, 

Of the aborigines of Cape York I can say little more than has 
already been so often repeated in descriptions of the natives of 
other parts of the Australian continent. The only distinction, that 
I can perceive, is that they appear to be in a lower state of degra- 
dation, mentally and physically, than any of the Australian 
aboriginal tribes which I have seen. Tall, well-made men are 
occasionally seen ; but these almost invariably show decided traces 
of a Papuan or New Guinea origin, being easily distinguished by 
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the " thrum-like " appearance of the hair, which is of a somewhat 
reddish tinge, occasioned, no doubt, by constant exposure to the 
sun and weather. The colour of their skin is also much lighter — 
in some individuals approaching almost to a copper colour. The 
true Australian aborigines are perfectly black, with generally 
woolly heads of hair ; I have, however, observed some with straight 
hair and features prominent, and of a strong Jewish cast. The 
body is marked on each shoulder with a shield-like device, and 
on each breast is generally a mark in the shape of a heart, very 
neatly executed. The large cicatrices which appear on the bodies 
of the tribes of Southern Australia are not used here ; nor is a 
front tooth taken out at the age of puberty. The septum of the 
nose is pierced, and the crescent-shaped tooth of the dugong is 
worn in it on state occasions ; large holes are also made in the 
ears, and a piece of wood as large as a bottle-cork, and whitened 
with pipeclay, is inserted in them. A practice of cutting the hair 
off very close is followed by both sexes, seemingly once a year, 
and wigs are made of the hair. These are decorated with feathers, 
and worn at the corrobories or gatherings. The women hold, if 
possible, a more degraded position than that generally assigned to 
them among the Australian aborigines. They are, indeed, wretched 
creatures. The only covering worn by them is a narrow belt of 
twisted grass, with a fringe of strips of palm-leaves in front. The 
men go entirely naked. The aborigines make no huts. In wet 
weather a rude screen of leafy boughs, with palm-leaves — if any 
happen to grow in the neighbourhood — is set up as a shelter. 

The arms used by these natives are few and simple. Four sorts 
of spears, made from the suckers of a very light wood tree with 
large pith, headed with hardwood and generally topped with 
bone so as to form a point or barb, are the most common. The 
end of the tail of a species of ray-fish is sometimes used as a point. 
It is serrated and brittle, and on entering any object breaks 
short off. It is said to be poisonous, but I do not believe such to be 
the case, as one of the marines stationed here was speared in the 
shoulder with one of these spears, and no poisonous effect was 
produced. The point, which broke short off, however, remained 
in the wound and could not be extracted for many months. The 
spear most commonly in use, and the most effective, has merely a 
head of very hard wood, from a species of acacia, scraped to a very 
fine sharp point. These are the only spears which can be thrown 
with any precision to a distance — they are sent with considerable 
force. I extracted two from the thigh of one of my horses ; the 
animal had another in the shoulder, which had entered to a depth of 
five and a half inches. All spears are thrown with the wommera, or 
throwing-stick. A rudely made stone tomahawk is in use among 
the Cape York natives, but it is now nearly superseded by iron 
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axes, obtained from Europeans. I have seen no other weapons 
among them ; the boomerang and nulla-nulla (or club) are not 
known. 

The greatest ingenuity which the natives display is in the con- 
struction and balancing of their canoes. These are formed from the 
trunk of the cotton-tree (Bombaz), hollowed out. The wood is 
soft and spongy, and becomes very light when dry. The canoes 
are sometimes more than 50 feet in length, and are each capable 
of containing 12 or 15 natives. The hull is balanced and steadied 
in the water by two outrigger poles, laid athwart, having a float 
of light wood fastened across them at each end, so that it is impos- 
sible for them to upset. A stage is formed on the canoe, where 
the outriggers cross, on which is carried the fishing gear, and, 
invariably, also fire. The canoes are propelled by short paddles, 
or a sail of palm-leaf matting when the wind is fair. Considerable 
nicety is also shown in the making of fishing-lines and hooks. 
The former are made from the fibres of a species of climber, very 
neatly twisted. The fish-hooks are made of tortoiseshell or nails 
procured from wreck timber. They are without barbs, and our 
fish-hooks are eagerly sought for in place of them. 

The food of the natives consists chiefly of fish, and, in the season, 
turtle, with roots and fruits. These latter and shell-fish it is the 
business of the females to collect and prepare. They may, how- 
ever, be truly said to be omnivorous, for nothing comes amiss to 
them, and the quantity they can consume is almost incredible. I 
have seen them luxuriating on the half-putrid liver of a large 
shark, cast up on the beach ; the little black children scooping up 
the filthy oil, and discussing it apparently with the greatest gusto. 

These remarks apply to the four tribes which inhabit the terri- 
tory within the limits mentioned at the commencement of this 
Report — viz., the peninsula to the northward of the Kennedy River. 
These four tribes are not distinguishable from each other by any 
distinct peculiarity that I can perceive. They keep each to their 
own territory, except on the occasion of a grand " corroborie," 
when the whole assemble. They are at present on terms of peace 
nominally. Should a safe opportunity of cutting off a straggler 
offer, I have no doubt it would be taken advantage of. They are 
cowardly and treacherous in the extreme. The " Gudang" tribe, 
claiming the land from Cape York to Fly Point, at the entrance 
of Albany Pass, is small in numbers, having, I fancy, been seriously 
thinned by their neighbours, the " Kororegas," from the Prince of 
Wales Island, in Torres' Straits, who frequently come down upon 
them. Paida, Mr. M'Gillivray's kotaiga (friend), was not long 
since killed by them. The " Goomkoding" tribe, who live on the 
north-western shore, I have seen little of. They and the " Gudang " 
seem to hold most communication with the islanders of Torres' 
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Straits, the intermixture of the races being evident. " Kororega " 
words are used by both these tribes, and the bow and arrow are 
sometimes seen among them, having been procured from the islands. 
The " Yadaigan " tribe inhabit the south side of Newcastle Bay 
and the Kennedy River ; the " Undooyamo," the north side. 
These two tribes are more numerous than the two first-mentioned, 
and appear to be of a more independent race than the others, 
and gave us much trouble, on our first settlement, by continual 
thefts, and otherwise. The tract of country which they inhabit is 
nearly covered with the densest scrub, and with swamp, into which 
they took refuge with their booty as soon as any depredation was 
committed, so as to render it next to impossible for us to pursue 
them. These four tribes together do not number in all more than 
from 250 to 300 men. 

All these people are much addicted to smoking. Tobacco is 
used by them in preference, when it can be got. Before its intro- 
duction, or when it is not procurable from Europeans, the leaves 
of a large spreading tree, a species of Eugenia, was and is still 
used. These leaves must possess some strong deleterious or nar- 
cotic property. I was for some time puzzled to assign a cause for 
so many of the natives being scarred by burns. Nearly every one 
shows some marks of burning, and some of them are crippled and 
disfigured by fire in a frightful manner. They smoke to such 
excess as to become quite insensible, and in that state they fall 
into their camp-fires, and receive the injuries mentioned. The 
pipe used is a singular instrument for the purpose. It is a hollow 
bamboo about 2£ feet long, and as thick as a quart bottle. One 
of the smoking party fills this in turn with smoke from a funnel- 
shaped bowl, in which the tobacco is placed, by blowing it through 
a hole at one end of the tube. When filled it is handed to some 
one who inhales and swallows as much of the smoke as he can, 
passing the pipe on to his neighbour. I have seen a smoker so 
much affected by one dose as to lie helpless for some minutes 
afterwards. 

Thus much for the general appearance and habits of the Cape 
York natives. A very accurate vocabulary of their language has 
been published by Mr. M'Gillivray in his account of the voyage of 
H.M.S. Rattlesnake. Of their superstitions I am unable to speak 
with certainty. That they have no belief in the existence of a 
Supreme Being is, I think, positive. They are, like all the 
Australian tribes, averse to travelling about at night, if dark; 
this, I believe, chiefly arises from the inconvenience and difficulty 
of moving about at such times, and not from any superstitious 
fear. They travel when there is moonlight. They are true 
observers of the weather, and before the approach of a change, 
move their camps so as to obtain a sheltered position. They 
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do not seem to give the slightest thought to cause or effect, and 
would, I believe, eat and pass away their time in a sort of trance- 
like apathy. Nothing appears to create surprise in them, and 
nothing but hunger, or the sense of immediate danger, arouses 
them from their listlessness. 

The Banks and Mulgrave Islanders in Torres Straits seem to be 
of a more savage nature, although intelligent, and giving con- 
siderable attention to the cultivation of yams, bananas, &c. Both 
the good and bad features in their characters may, I believe, in a 
great measure be attributed to the strong influence exercised 
among them by a white man, called by the natives " Wini," who 
has been living there for many years. This man, who is supposed 
to be an escaped convict from one of the former penal settlements 
in Australia, no doubt considers it politic to keep Europeans from 
visiting the island where he resides and which is called " Badu." 
The natives of Cape York hold him and the Banks Islanders 
generally in the greatest dread, giving me to understand that all 
strangers going there are killed, and their heads cut off. The 
latter appears to be the custom of these and the natives of the 
neighbouring islands towards their slain enemies. 

The natives of the islands more to the northward and eastward 
are said to be of milder dispositions, especially the Darnley 
Islanders — of whom Captain Edwards, of Sydney, who had a 
" Beche-de-mer " fishing establishment there during the last year, 
speaks in high terms as being of friendly dispositions and dis- 
playing very considerable intelligence, living in comfortable huts 
and cultivating yams, bananas, cocoanuts, &c, in considerable 
quantities. Among these islanders I should think missionaries 
might establish themselves without great difficulty, and with a 
satisfactory result. 

I think that the simple fact of a settlement of Europeans being 
established at Cape York will very much tend to curb the savage 
natures of the natives, not only of the mainland but also of the 
islands, and any unfortunates who may be cast among them from 
shipwrecked vessels will, at all events, have their lives spared ; and 
I believe that, should such an event take place, I should soon hear 
of it from the natives here. The communication between the 
islanders and the natives of the mainland is frequent, and the 
rapid manner in which news is carried from tribe to tribe to great 
distances is astonishing. I was informed of the approach of 
H.M.S. Salamander, on her last visit, two days before her arrival 
here. Intelligence is conveyed by means of fires made to throw 
smoke up in different forms, and by messengers who perform long 
and rapid journeys. 

From what I have previously said of the soil here, it will be 
seen that no large portion of it is suited for agriculture. Even 
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were the land good, the peculiar climate, which may be considered 
dry for eight months in the year, would not permit satisfactory 
cultivation to any large extent. During the rainy months, from 
December to April, vegetables suitable to the temperature may be 
grown in abundance. 

Of the agreeableness and salubrity of the climate of Somerset, 
I cannot speak too favourably. The wet season commenced here 
last year (1864) with the month of December, and continued till 
the latter part of March. During that time the rain was inter- 
mittent, a day or two of heavy wet being succeeded by fine 
weather. The winds from the north-west were light, and railing 
away to calm in the evening and night. During this season the 
highest range of my thermometer was 98° in the shade; but 
it very rarely exceeds 90°. During the calms immediately 
succeeding wet, the heat was disagreeable, and mosquitoes appeared, 
but not numerously. The nights were invariably cool. The 
weather for the remaining seasons of the year may be termed 
enjoyable. A fresh bracing breeze from the south-east blows 
almost continually, the thermometer averaging during the day 
from 80° to 85°. This temperature, with the cool nights (sufficiently 
so to render a blanket welcome) and delightful sea-bathing, 
prevent any of the lassitude or enervating influence, so common to 
tropical climates elsewhere, from being felt at Somerset. 

During the time of my residence here, no serious indisposition 
has occurred among the European residents. Occasional slight 
attacks of illness, generally traceable to some cause, has taken 
place, but, as far as can be judged, there is no local malady. 
There has been no symptom of fever or ague, which it was appre- 
hended would be prevalent during the rainy season, as in 
other hot countriea Dr. Haran, r.n. (the naval surgeon in 
charge) reports very favourably of the salubrity of the climate. 
1 have every reason to believe, with Dr. Haran, that, at no very 
distant period, when steam communication through Torres Straits 
shall have been established, Somerset will be eagerly sought by 
invalids from the East, as an excellent and accessible sanatarium. 

At all events, there can be no doubt but that the new settlement 
will fulfil admirably the objects for which it was founded, i.e. as a 
port of call and harbour of refuge for trade in the dangerous 
navigation of Torres Straits, and as a coal depot for steamers. 



